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that when the Aryans came into India they found a pre-
cedent civilization, that of the Dravidians, which may
have been superior, but at any rate was not far inferior, to
their own. These Dravidians had themselves conquered
the aborigines, whom they had reduced to a virtual, if not
an actual slavery, and refused to admit them into that
form of totem worship, always closely allied with pollu-
tion, which they themselves practised. Caste in this view
did not begin with the Aryans but with the Dravidians,
and was adapted by the former to their own purposes.
The Dravidians, however, allowed the pariahs to beat
drums at the temples and on other occasions when it
was desirable to ward off evil spirits. These folk were
gradually absorbed into the general population, but the
original taboo remained. Outcast then, they are still
outcast.

This theory, for it is like other theories only conjecture,
receives some support from internal evidence. It is well
known to Sanskrit scholars that the only reference to
caste contained in the Rig Veda occurs in Book X, which
is a late collection of the Vedic hymns. No mention is, of
course, made of outcasts, but the pariah is so inseparably
bound up with the caste system that he may be considered
part of it. Again the word Parayan means in Tamil
(which is a Dravidian language) a 'drum beater*, and it is
an indisputable fact that the pariahs still make night
hideous in southern India with thek monotonous and
intolerable tomtoms, which are the invariable accom-
paniments of Hindu weddings there. Moreover, in deal-
ing with the ancient customs, it is always safe to assume
a religious significance, until it is disproved by examina-
tion, and the idea of ceremonial pollution is too common
to be easily discarded. It is true that the pariah is not so
rigorously treated in other parts of India; but caste itself
is there less rigid, and this is probably due to the many